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Requisites for Success in Christian Work in College 
By Chancellor J. H. Kirkland, Vanderbilt University 


HE Christianity of the present day 
expresses itself as a social and na- 
tional force. We are not satisfied with a 
religion that is introspective, self-analyz- 
ing, that builds monasteries and con- 
vents, and reaches its culmination in rap- 
turous experiences of isolated bliss. Re- 
ligion is work and religious leaders must 
be able to take hold of life in a vigor- 
ous, effective manner, and direct the en- 
ergies of man toward the highest pur- 
suits. 

The same principle holds good in col- 
lege life. Here everything is changing 
with the greatest rapidity. Influences 
are beating in on receptive minds and 
hearts as rapidly as the rays of sunlight 
beat in from a distant world. Every day 
brings momentous transformations. The 
boy is casting off his chrysalis, the man 
is emerging ready for life and its prob- 
lems. Surely this is a glorious oppor- 
tunity for religious effort. It is no place 
for an idler, but it is the best possible 
opportunity for a worker. The task be- 
fore the leaders in Christian work in col- 
lege is to show that the Christian life is 
the highest life; that Christian thought 
possesses in the very highest degree ev- 
ery element of strength and vitality. 
Christianity must give life, a life more 
abounding, more satisfying, more stim- 
ulating, wider in its outlook, richer in its 
experiences, fuller of high thought and 
noble aspirations than the life that re- 
jects Christ. These are the true fruits 
of Christianity, and these must be ex- 
hibited in the lives of Christian workers 


to make their efforts successful. Every 
teacher of young men has seen much 
Christian effort futile because it moved 
on too low a plane. He who aspires to 
lead among students must be one endued 
with power and well equipped for lead- 
ership. Without attempting more than 
suggestion, let us enumerate some of the 
conditions of successful Christian work in 
college communities. 

In the first place, the Christian worker 
must be a diligent and successful student. 
Colleges are instituted primarily to pro- 
mote learning, and in them we find usu- 
ally a perfect intellectual democracy. 
Neither family name, nor wealth, nor 
social prominence count for much in col- 
lege. Intellect is supreme. The man 
who can win the highest rank among 
his fellow-students always commands 
their respect and their homage. His 
clothes may be threadbare, and he may 
find it necessary to labor for hire while he 
studies, but he walks the campus like a 
king, and the justness of his sway is never 
questioned. On the other hand, the man 
of weak intellect and indifferent applica- 
tion can never rise to leadership. He 
may be tolerated, but he can not com- 
mand. He may follow with the multi- 
tude, but he can not move at the front. 
It has often been observed that Chris- 
tian influence was languishing in college 
because of the poor class-standing of pro- 
fessional Christians. A noted college 
president once remarked that in his re- 
ligious efforts among his students he was 
hindered rather than helped by many 
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Christian young men. Even piety can 
not make stupidity or laziness attrac- 
tive. 

Another requisite for success in Chris- 
tian work in college is a genuine spirit of 
good fellowship, or better comradeship. 
This spirit is opposed to all that is se- 
clusive and pharisaical. Students can 
not endure a “holier than thou”’ atti- 
tude on the part of any one. Nothing 
monastic appeals to them. The Chris- 
tian worker must therefore be full of tact; 
he must know how to mix with his fel- 
lows in their play as well as in their 
work. If he can be a leader on the ath- 
letic field it is all the better. Hours of 
recreation furnish the very best oppor- 
tunity of approach to the inner life of a 
friend. A banter for a spin in the coun- 
try or a long walk will be accepted where 
an invitation to church or to an Asso- 
ciation meeting will be declined. The 
Christian worker must seek the confi- 
dence and friendship of those who are not 
Christians. He must listen sympathetic- 
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ally to their difficulties; he must try to 
draw, not drive. In this work there is 
need of perfect sincerity. No perfunc- 
tory attention will effect anything. No 
patronizing or condescending form of 
approach will be successful. No lecturing 
will be endured. but if it comes from a 
friend a student will submit to the plain- 
est reproof and gladly welcome the most 
earnest exhortation. 

Finally, it is necessary that the Chris- 
tian worker at college be a man of emi- 
nently high and pure life. Hypocrisy is 
a rare vice among students, and one 
rarely succeeds in wearing a mask. It is 
not necessary that a Christian leader be 
loud in his professions. He need not 
lengthen his face, nor broaden his phylac- 
teries; but he must have a heart that is 
true, aspirations that are high, and he 
must lead a life every day that is manly, 
genial, upright, and pure. Such an one 
may make the years of college life full of 
power and full of the richest fruits of 
Christian labor. 


Men Like Christ 
By C. K. Ober 


IMES like these require men like 
Christ. Apparently the average 
Christian neither understands, appreci- 
ates, nor practices the Christian life, as 
there is a great difference between the 
professional Christianity of to-day and 
the princely Christian living advocated 
and illustrated in the Bible. If “ an hon- 
est man” (honest with God as well as 
with men) “ is the noblest work of Ged,” 
perhaps the average Christian is the most 
disappointing work of God. 

It is a necessity, not merely a privilege, 
that a Christian should live a Christlike 
life, for while there may be hope of sal- 
vation, there can be no hope of success 
for the average Christian. The odds 
against him are too overwhelming. He 
is outranked, outclassed, and outgener- 
aled by the enemy, “ for our wrestling is 
not against flesh and blood, but against 
the principalities, against the powers, 
against the world rulers of this darkness, 
against the spiritual hosts of wickedness 


in the heavenly places.” Against such 
opposition the average Christian can 
hardly “ stand in the evil day,” much less 
press the battle into the enemy’s country 
and rescue the victims of his oppression 
and cruelty. 

We are not pessimists, however, for 
there are many modern instances of the 
larger and Christlike life, and, by the 
grace of God, it need not be a difficult 
undertaking to greatly increase the num- 
ber. There are many thousands of aver- 
age Christians, who, if they understood 
the necessity, the promise, and the prac- 
ticability of Christlike living, would 
gladly pay the price and accept its prince-_ 
ly resources, ambitions, and undertak- 
ings. 

The promise of a Christlike life, not 
only in character but in power, was given 
by our Lord Himself when He said, 
“Verily, verily, I say unto you, he that 
believeth on me, the works that I do 
shall he do also; and greater works than 
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these shall he do; because I go unto the 
Father. And whatsoever ye shall ask in 
my name, that will I do, that the Father 
may be glorified in the Son. If ye shall 
ask anything in my name that will I do. 
If ye love me ye will keep my command- 
ments. And I will pray the Father and 
he shall give you another Comforter, 
even the Spirit of Truth, whom the world 
can not receive.” This statement seems 
incredible to us in the light of the aver- 
age Christian experience, and we wonder 
how it is possible for a Christian to do 
greater works than Christ did when He 
was on earth. Greater works require 
greater workers, as Christian work is no 
exception to the rule that every effect 
must have an adequate cause, and here 
Christ has not only made a wonderful 
statement, but has fully explained it. 1. 
Christ, by His death and resurrection, 
has become a greater Christ. These 
things would be possible, He said, “ be- 
cause I go unto the Father.” 2. A man, 
by faith and prayer, may receive the 
power of the greater Christ. He said, 

He that believeth on me,” and ‘ vif ye 
shall ask anything in my name.” 3. 
The Spirit of God, coworking with the 
greater Christian and the greater Christ, 
enables them to work together as one 
man, and to do the “ greater works.” 
“ He shall give unto you another Com- 
forter,’ and “ All power is given unto 
me, . . . goye, therefore.” 

What is the price of Christlike living? 
It is a comparatively easy thing to profess 
Christianity, but it is an expensive thing 
to be a disciple of Christ. ‘‘ There went 
with him great multitudes, and he turned 
and said unto them, if any man cometh 
unto me and hateth not his own father 
and mother, and wife, and children, and 
brethren, and sisters, yea, and his own life 
also, he can not be my disciple. Who- 
soever doth not bear his own cross and 
come after me can not be my disciple. 
For which of you desiring to build a 
tower, doth not first sit down and count 
the cost, whether he have wherewith to 
complete it. So, therefore, whoso- 
ever he be of you that renounceth not all 
that he hath, he can not be my disciple.” 
This staggers some, chiefly because the 
things they are required to put second to 


Christ and discipleship seem larger to 
them than they really are. Peter said, 
“ Lo, we have left our own and have fol- 
lowed thee.” What had he left? A 
broken fishing net, a leaky fishing boat, 
and a small fish business. What did he 
get? A princely place and power among 
men, a leadership in the kingdom of God, 
glory, honor, immortality, eternal life. 
The old life and its impedimenta seemed 
large to him because he had not then ex- 
perienced the largeness of the new. So 
it is with men to-day. 

What is the price? 1. The breaking 
of entangling alliances. “ No soldier on 
service entangleth himself in the affairs 
of this life.” It is one thing to be a man 
of affairs and a different thing to be a 
creature of circumstances. The first- 
class Christian first must be master of the 
situation and thus be free to follow Christ 
to the uttermost. “Lay aside every 
weight and the sin which doth so easily 
beset us,” “that the requirement of the 
law might be fulfilled in us, who walk, 
not after the flesh, but after the spirit.” 
“Tf we walk in the light, as he is in the 
light, we have fellowship one with an- 
other, and the blood of Jesus, his son, 
cleanseth us from all sin.” 2. Preoccu- 
pation with the kingdom of God. The 
living God and His eternal kingdom are 
more worthy of our best time and inter- 
est than the things that the people of the 
world seek after. A new world was dis- 
covered, the world of modern civilization, 
and the discovery and use of natural 
forces, when Bacon announced his new 
method of scientific investigation, “ first 
collect your facts, then draw your con- 
clusions.” Another new world will be 
discovered, the world of spiritual reali- 
ties and the discovery and use of spiritual 
forces, when the believer in Christ 
adopts Christ’s method of Christian liv- 
ing. “Seek ye first the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness, and _ all 
the things which your heavenly Father 
knoweth ye have need of shall be added 
unto you.” 3. A life of prayer. It is one 
thing to occasionally or even periodically 
pray; it is another thing to live a life of 
prayer. Either Christ was mistaken 
when He said “ if ye shall ask anything 
in my name, that will I do,” and “ if ye 
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abide in me and my words abide in you, 
ask whatsoever ye will and it shall be 
done unto you,” or the average Christian 
does not know how to pray. What is 
prayer? Is it a mockery? Is it a con- 
juring with words for the sake of their re- 
flex influence on our own minds? Or is 
it a reality and a fundamental law of the 
kingdom of God? Is it not the method 
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by which God works with men, and by 
which also men may do the works of 
God? How large a place did prayer have 
in the earthly life of Jesus, and what was 
the relation of prayer to His mighty 
works? “A disciple is not above his 
Master, nor a servant above his lord.” 
But, in this and some other things, “ the 
servant ’’ may be “as his Lord.” 


After College, What ?—V. The Professorship of the English 
Bible 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D., of Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


HEN Amherst College, a year or 
more ago, called an eminent 
scholar to its chair of Biblical Literature 
and Interpretation the trustees fittingly 
recognized the dignity and importance of 
this branch of undergraduate instruction 
and the necessity of placing it under the 
direction of a fully equipped instructor. 
It has long been one of the anomalies of 
our national scheme of education that not 
even in the professedly Christian colleges 
has the English Bible been generally rec- 
ognized at its true educational value, and 
given an independent, yet co-ordinate re- 
lation with other culture studies. This 
has been due in part to inadequate en- 
dowments, in part to the feeling that the 
Bible should be approached only or chief- 
ly from a devotional standpoint. This 
latter point of view has been equally po- 
tent in barring the way for such a pro- 
fessorship in a State university or nor- 
mal school, and in making the work done 
at a Christian college very much like that 
attempted in a Bible class. Influences 
are at work which will rapidly open the 
way to a wide extension of the field which 
now exists in our colleges and univer- 
sities for the services of a well-equipped 
Biblical instructor. It would be inter- 
esting to discuss the place that the Bible 
might then be made to hold as a culture 
study and the best methods of accom- 
plishing this end, but it will suffice to in- 
dicate the serious character of the prep- 
aration involved, and the attractiveness 
of the work for one who is willing to 
pay the price. 
It is not a profession to be lightly 


adopted, least of all as a makeshift or as 
a last resource. A professor of Biblical 
Literature who loves his work and is able 
to make the most of his opportunities will 
never be able to keep abreast.of them. 
His horizon will constantly recede as his 
sphere of duty enlarges. His ability to 
dignify his position will depend upon his 
qualifications. Among these may be 
mentioned five: A choice of this profes- 
sion for its own sake in a spirit of conse- 
cration; a genuine love for the Bible and 
desire to teach it; a love for unremitting 
study, one that overrides any personal 
dislike for languages or for any other 
branch of investigation; a constructive 
habit of mind such as stimulates to the 
interpretation of facts; and, finally, the 
broad-mindedness which is both undog- 
matic and earnest. A man with these 
qualities will always grow. He may 
make mistakes but he will mend them. 
One who possesses these qualities has 
still a long and arduous preparation be- 
fore him, if he desires to do a work which 
will favorably compare with that of any of 
his colleagues. This is shown by a con- 
sideration of the wide range of subjects 
with which he must be in touch in order 
to wisely and safely meet the questions 
of a wideawake class. He must, of 
course, become thoroughly familiar with 
the Bible itself from the standpoints of 
history, literature, and theology, with 
each separate book and with the books 
as grouped. This alone is an arduous 
task. But this introduces him neces- 


sarily to six other departments of study, 
all bearing directly upon his main inter- 
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est. He needs a mastery of the Biblical 
languages, Hebrew, Hellenistic Greek 
and Aramaic. If a New Testament spe- 
cialist he will become well acquainted 
with Syriac. If an Old Testament spe- 
cialist he may acquire one or two other 
Semitic languages. He needs at least a 
general acquaintance with the history, 
principles, methods, and generally ac- 
cepted results of Biblical criticism, his- 
torical, literary, and textual. This he 
will gain regardless of his own personal 
convictions. He must become familiar 
with Western Asiatic history from the 
earliest times to the Roman domination 
as furnishing the background of Biblical 
history, and with the history of the early 
church. He will also aim ta keep abreast 
of current results in Semitic and Chris- 
tian archzology as throwing light upon 
the shifting problems of Biblical geog- 
raphy and antiquities. His studies in 
Biblical theology will compel him to form 
an acquaintance with the history of relig- 
ions. His natural interest in the his- 
tory of the formation of the Bible may 
lead him to investigate its history as a 
book from the Christian era until now. 
Meanwhile he will try to get into touch 
with a vast and growing reference litera- 
ture in English, French, and German 
along all these lines. It is, of course, im- 
possible that any one man should become 
an authority on every one of these sub- 
jects, yet one who aims to teach the Bible 
as a whole in an inspiring way must be at 
least well informed upon them. 

When one has patiently made himself 
competent to fill a chair of the English 
Bible in a college or university he has an 
inspiring work before him, one. that -will 
richly reward his utmost endeavor. To 
view it from the least important stand- 
point first, his work both as a scholar and 
as a teacher will be personally delightful. 
There is no joy greater than that which 
comes from a sense of mastery over some 
important Biblical problem, and of the 
power to put others into right relation to 
it. It will also rapidly increase in profit- 
ableness both to himself and to others. 
Many lines of study permit only increas- 
ing specialization to the one who has be- 
come an adept. There is no limit to Bib- 
lical study. No scholar can ever reach 


the point where he has nothing more to 
investigate or co-ordinate; but with each 
year of earnest study he will be conscious 
of a growing insight into the Divine mes- 
sage and of a more comprehensive or- 
ganization of its details. 

One element of advantage possessed 
by the instructor in Biblical literature in 
a college is the general character of the 
work he is called upon to do. He does 
not train specialists, but men; -he does not 
demonstrate the latest combination of 
“sources,” but aims to enable his stu- 
dentsto gain such a general survey of the 
Bible that they will become safe inter- 
preters, diligent students, and men of 
righteous, earnest life. His instruction, 
like that in history or philosophy, has a 
co-ordinative value, using and interpret- 
ing facts from many other departments, 
and makes for broad culture and rounded 
manhood as over against technical fit- 
ness. 

The professor of Biblical literature has 
a broad field of usefulness, both within 
and without the campus. Aside from his 
general influence as a member of the fac- 
ulty, he can be a valued friend and ad- 
viser of all student Christian activity. 
The efficiency ofthe student organizations 
to-day make it unnecessary and often un- 
wise for him to do more. If he can also 
become a trusted friend of every student, 
his usefulness is unlimited. In the com- 
munity and in the nation. with voice and 
pen, he will engage in a rapidly enlarging 
field of activity. The demand to-day for 
the services of trained men who are cap- 
able of imparting sound and helpful views 
of Biblical problems is very great. 

The supreme value of the English 

sible as an educational factor is its in- 
fluence upon life. Happy the instructor 
who is privileged to help college men to 
form right views of life and to cherish 
true ideals. No one has a better oppor- 
tunity for this than he whose textbook 
is the Scriptures. They reflect every 
phase of experience, they declare the 
noblest ideals, they enforce the recogni- 
tion of the great factors which co-operate 
in every well-balanced life, they exemplify 
the causes of failure. The thorough stud- 
ent of Scripture becomes the true inter- 
preter of the universe. 











The Greatest Student Center in Asia 
sy J. Campbell White, M.A. 


EN thousand students; 30,000 oth- 
ers who have been students and 
who know English, representing a hun- 
dred millions of people: this is Calcutta, 
“the greatest student center in Asia.” 
The University of Calcutta examines 
over 10,000 students annually. This does 
not include nearly all of the students in 
the colleges affiliated to the University, 
for examinations are held only at the end 
of the second and fourth years of the col- 
lege course, so that first and third year 
men are not counted among those ap- 
pearing for examination. We _ have 
twenty-four colleges and seventy-four 
high schools in the city. To the number 
of actual students in Calcutta should be 
added at least 30,000 more who have been 
students, and consequently may be 
reached in English. Many of these are 
employed in business, or in Government 
offices. 

Our field, then, consists of at least 40,- 
ooo men, younger and older, either who 
are or have been students, a large num- 
ber of whom are no longer Hindus in 
any strict sense, though still belonging 
to that community socially. 

Two-thirds of all the college students 
in Bengal pursue their studies in Calcutta. 
‘Practically all of the medical and profes- 
sional students of Bengal are educated 
here. Of medicals alone there are some- 
thing over 1,200. The leading institu- 
tions of Burmah and Ceylon are also 
affiliated to the University of Calcutta, 
and many students from those countries 

study here. The great majority there- 
fore of all the students from among near- 
ly 100,000,000 of people receive their ed- 
ucation in Calcutta. What a wonderiul 
opportunity to send streams of living 
water to all parts of these provinces! 

It seems clear, also, that the students of 
Calcutta are more open to Christian in- 
fluence than any other large body of non- 
Christian students in the world. There 
is an average weekly attendance of about 
five hundred non-Christian young men at 
distinctly religious meetings. This aver- 
age has been maintained now for near- 
ly two years, so it can not be considered 
spasmodic or exceptional. 

To the Student Young Men’s Chris- 


tian Association has been given the chief 
responsibility of cultivating this won- 
derful field. The work was undertaken 
at the request of the Calcutta Missionary 
Conference, and the first secretary was 
sent out in 1893 by the International 
Committee of Young Men’s Christian 
Associations. 

The urgent need for organized Chris- 
tian work for young Englishmen in Cal- 
cutta led to the Young Men’s Christian 
Association work being started in the 
European quarter. After eighteen 
months that department had reached a 
membership of about 300, and became 
able to support its own secretary with 
funds raised locally, so the way was open 
for the inauguration of the’student work. 
This was done in August, 1895, in small 
rented rooms in the native student quar- 
ter. Irom the very beginning the work 
was warmly welcomed by the students. 
Gospel meetings and Lible classes were 
well attended, and many men came for 
personal interviews on religious subjects. 

During the following year, 1896, the 
Association was most signally blessed in 
securing a fine centrally located property 
for the permanent home of the work. 
The manner in which the money was 
given for its purchase (about £12,000) 
fully justifies the motto that adorns the 
large hall of the building, “ Bought by 
the Power of Prayer.” Probably the 
best idea of the work and its possibilities 
can be got by a review of the plans now 
being pursued. 

1. Evangelistic Meetings.—Most As- 
sociations limit the number of their dis- 
tinctly evangelistic meetings to one each 
week. In connection with this work 
there are five regular weekly meetings of 
this character, three of them in the build- 
ing and two on “ College Square,” two 
hundred yards from the building, where 
students go for a walk in the evening. 
These meetings vary considerably in at- 
tendance, depending on the speaker and 
subject announced, the counter-attrac- 
tions, and the weather. But we generally 
have from fifty to two hundred present. 
Taking it all the year round, an aver- 
age weekly attendance of five hundred 
has been maintained. This number of 
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Christian students at religious meetings 
would be remarkable, but such an attend- 
ance of non-Christian students is almost 
phenomenal. At the meetings held in 
the building we always have one English 
address, with singing and prayer. In 
the open-air meetings, we have four or 
five short addresses usually, about half 
of them in Bengali and half in English. 
The preaching is very much the same 
as the most simple and direct gospel 
preaching at home, not a labored effort 
to show the weaknesses of non-Christian 
faiths, but a positive presentation of 
Christian truth. 

2. Bible Classes—Separate classes 
have been held for Christians and non- 
Christians. Part of the time the classes 
for non-Christians have been held daily. 
They have been, for the most part, simply 
a reading of the Bible, with questions 
and comments. In some cases classes 
have been held in students’ boarding- 
houses. There is room for indefinite 
extension of this phase of work. 

3. Personal Interviews.—These are 
generally with men who come to us for 
help. Sometimes one has a consider- 
able number in a single day. If the 
force of workers were sufficient, scores of 
men who come to the reading-rooms 
could be dealt with personally every 
day. 

4. Visitation of Homes, Boarding- 
houses, Schools, etc.—There are nearly a 
hundred students’ boarding-houses. In- 
to practically all of these we could go, 
as well as into hundreds of homes. But 
we have done only a little of this as yet, 
a few hours each week being all that 
could be spared from other work. — 

5. Prayer-meetings.—A weekly pray- 
er-meeting is held for Christians and an- 
other open to all. At this open meet- 
ing we frequently have from ten to twen- 
ty non-Christian students present, and it 
is not an unusual occurrence to have one 
or two of them pray audibly in the meet- 
ing, very much as we do, except that 
they do not pray in the name of Christ. 

6. Reading-rooms and Library.—One 
public reading-room is provided, also a 
members’ reading-room. These are 
stocked with the best Christian and gen- 
eral literature we can provide. Our li- 
brary is small as yet, and not very well 
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selected. It will be more and more used 
as it is improved. 

7. Distribution of Literature, Lectures, 
Social Evenings, Literary Society, etc. 

8. Boys’ Work.—Regular meetings 
are held in Bengali for school boys twice 
each week. This should grow into a 
great work when we have proper accom- 
modation for it, and a secretary for boys’ 
work alone. There is also one meeting 
each week for poor street boys in Hin- 
dustani. These meetings have been 
largely in charge of Christian young men 
who volunteer to help us. 

g. Students’ Boarding-house. — We 
have had a few rooms for resident stu- 
dents, and have had about ten living on 
the premises. We hope soon to increase 
this accommodation so as to provide for 
about forty men. 

In all the above phases of work we feel 
that we have but made a beginning, and 
that vastly more can be accomplished in 
each of them than we have yet been able 
todo. We hope in the near future to be 
provided with funds for the building of 
suitable room for boys’ work, for enlarg- 
ing the quarters for resident students, 
and for providing quarters for additional 
workers. All of these can readily be 
added to the present building. They will 
cost about $20,000. 

To cultivate adequately the field open 
to us, five men from home would cer- 
tainly not be too many. Part of the time 
we have had two, but most of the time 
only one. We have alsoa Bengali assist- 
ant secretary. We expect the Interna- 
tional Committee to send another man 
this autumn. The Canadian colleges are 
also thinking of sending a representative. 
But there is still room for private gen- 
erosity, in sending well-qualified work- 
ers into this greatest intellectual and 
spiritual nerve-center of the Orient. It 
would seem as if there is here the oppor- 
tunity of illustrating on the largest scale 
what God can do in transforming a stu- 
dent community, and through it a whole 
empire. 

In one of our recent prayer-meetings, 
where there were probably a dozen Hin- 
doos present, a Christian young man was 
speaking with discouragement of the few 
baptisms that have taken place as the re- 
sult of the work. Different ones of the 
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non-Christian students at once protested 
that the number of baptisms is by no 
means a measure of the spiritual results 
achieved. And we can understand what 
they meant. Though only five students, 
three Hindus and two Mohammedans 
have been baptized as a result of the 
work during the past two years (and one 
of these afterward recanted) yet we feel 
assured that thousands of students have 
been shown the way of life, and believe 
that only eternity will reveal the hidden 
changes that have been wrought in their 
minds and hearts. 

At the European branch of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association in Calcutta 
during these same past two years, there 
have been fifty young men profess con- 
version; but anyone familiar with the 
work at both branches would have no 
hesitation in pronouncing this work 
among students as having been incom- 
parably more powerful and far-reaching 
in hastening the evangelization of the 
world. 

Is there a conclusion? Is there any- 
thing for evervone to do? We would like 


to have a praying constituency in every 
quarter of the world. If you would like 
to join such a circle it would encourage 
us to know it, and we might send vou oc- 
casional reports which would give point 
and power to your prayers. Many peo- 
ple are talking about prayer nowadays. 
Let us be among those who walk as we 
talk. ‘‘ He who prays most helps most.” 
We would also be glad of a paying con- 
stituency. The work is supported en- 
tirely by voluntary contributions. We 
do not appeal for ourselves personally. 
God has graciously provided for our sup- 
port. But there are always abundant 
opportunities about us for making good 
investments in character, “ where moth 
and rust doth not corrupt.” Further, 
we need and the world needs, and God 
needs, an obeying constituency—who re- 
spond to the command of Christ to 
“ preach the Gospel to every creature,” 
in the spirit of the one who said, “ If God 
will show me anything that I can do for 
tlie salvation of the world that I have 
not vet attempted, by His grace [ will do 
it at once.” 


Student Work in Maoriland 
By William H. Sallmon, M.A. 


Traveling Secretary of the Australasian Student Christian Union 


ARK TWAIN wittily hits off the 
popular ignorance about New 
Zealand in “More Tramps Abroad,” 
where he describes a visit of the professor 
of Theological Engineering of Welling- 
ton University to Yale University, and 
the consternation of the professors at 
Yale attempting to collect information 
2bout New Zealand which would make 
intelligent conversation. The colony is 
described as “ near to Europe, or Asia, or 
somewhere, and that you cross over on a 
bridge.” An intelligent leader of affairs 
in the United States recently observed 
that it is regarded in many quarters as “a 
ranchforsheepand cattle, and a hunting- 
preserve for wealthy Englishmen.” It is 
not generally known to-day that the col- 
ony has an Anglo-Saxon population of 
over 700,000, and about 50,000 Maories. 
The political experiments, such as cgm- 


pulsory arbitration, woman suffrage, and 
old age pensions, for which it is becoming 
famous in recent years, are having the 
effect of turning public attention upon it, 
and the Christian work in the institu- 
tions of higher learning is serving as a 
channel of information to the students 
of all lands. 

The news of the extent of college life 
in New Zealand came to many in Amer- 
ica as arevelation. In the account of his 
Australasian tour in 1896, Mr. Mott told 
us of a New Zealand university with three 
affiliated colleges separated from each 
other by about 1,200 miles, and of well- 
appointed theological-and agricultural 
colleges, and a good system of secondary 
schools. During his flying trip he in- 
troduced the idea of voluntary Christian 
work by and for students into three uni- 
versity colleges, two theological colleges, 
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and one agricultural college, and these 
organizations, taking the name of Chris- 
tian Union, became affiliated with and 
are part of the Australasian Student 
Christian Union. Although New Zea- 
land is separated from Australia by 1,280 
miles of sea, yet the bonds between the 
student organizations are strong and real, 
being cemented by three chief factors, the 
visits of a traveling secretary, the Aus- 
tralasian Intercollegian, and _ represen- 
tation on a general committee which 
governs the affairs of the Australasian 
Student Christian Union. 

The New Zealand students were repre- 
sented at the first Christian Student Con- 
vention of Australasia, held at Melbourne 
in 1896, and again at the Sydney Con- 
vention in 1897. This year the students 
of Australia determined to adopt the plan 
of holding a summer school in December, 
and the New Zealand students followed 
suit in January. The latter was held at 
the charming city of Nelson, which Max 
O’Rell called “a gem, an idyll, a minia- 
ture Arcadia, a sleeping beauty.” There 
for a week, all the most approved meth- 
ods in vogue at Northfield were in action, 
and for spiritual earnestness, tempered 
with saving common-sense, this experi- 
mental gathering at the Antipodes, num- 
bering nearly one hundred registered 
delegates, compared favorably with its 
great American prototype. 

In the two and a half years of its exist- 
ence the movement has made marked 
progress in many directions. A uniform 
system of Bible study has been adopted. 
Each Union studied last year * The Life 
of Jesus.” For this vear the studies are 
in “* The Parables and Miracles,” and for 
the next, “ The Life of Paul.” Many a 
student and not a few instructors date 
the beginning of their vital interest in the 
Scriptures and their growth in things 
spiritual from the introduction of sys- 
tematic and progressive Bible study to 
their attention. In the university col- 
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leges there are a number of Volunteers, 
some of whom will devote themselves to 
work among the Maories, while others 
will go to the islands of the Southern 
Seas. Work for new students is intelli- 
gently prosecuted, and two handbooks 
are issued which would be a credit to 
older institutions in other lands. 

The number of Unions has increased 
from six in 1896 to a total of seventeen. 
Of these, four are in the University Col- 
leges at Auckland, Christchurch, Dune- 
din, and Wellington. At the capital city 
a new University College is being 
opened. Before lectures were delivered 
or the new professors arrived from Eng- 
land, a number of the intending students 
were gathered at Bishopscourt, where 
the story of worldwide organized Chris- 
tian effort among students was brought 
before them, with the result that the first 
student organization of the new college is 
a Christian Union. Two Unions are in 
theological colleges, one being for Ma- 
ories, one in an agricultural college, one 
in a normal training college, and nine in 
secondary schools. No space remains to 
mention the difficulties which have to be 
encountered in advancing the work. Suf- 
fice it to say that no body of students in 
any country is moving forward with a 
more steady, earnest, prayerful trend in 
their determination to bring Christian in- 
fluences to bear on the class which tends 
to drift into a purely secular line of 
thought. Says one of the colonial jour- 
nals, ‘‘ It is a noble movement, and is un- 
doubtedly inspired of God. The hold 
that it has taken already and the earnest- 
ness, vigor, and hopefulness with which 
it is promoted all speak well for its suc- 
cess. That it will affect our Church life 
in the future goes almost without saying, 
not only in the supply of earnest Chris- 
tian lay workers, but also in the supply of 
intelligent and spiritual candidates for 
the ministry.” 








The New Zealand Summer School 
By C. E. Fox, Auckland University College 


HE first student summer school 

held in New Zealand began on Jan- 
uary 4, 1899, and lasted till the 22d. The 
Australian students had theirs at Morn- 
ington, Victoria, earlier, but as Australia 
is too far from New Zealand to allow 
many of our students to go over, it was 
decided to hold a separate one for New 
Zealanders in Nelson. Although meant 
for New Zealand students, four from 
Australia were gladly welcomed. One 
of these was Mr. Barraclough, of Sydney 
University, who presided at all business 
meetings. Nelson was chosen for the 
meeting-place mainly on account of its 
central position. It fully justified its 
choice. No town could have given the 
students a heartier welcome, nor is there 
any other town in the colony better 
adapted for the purposes of a summer 
school. 

By the 14th, delegates representing the 
three universities of Auckland, Canter- 
bury, and Otago, and many of the lead- 
ing secondary schools of the colony, as- 
sembled in Nelson, and were allotted to 
the homes of hospitable Nelson friends. 
Aithough the kindness of these friends 
saved delegates much expense, it is felt 
that there are many good reasons for 
delegates living together during this 
week of their vacation, and efforts are 
being made to secure next year the use 
of two suitable sets of school buildings, 
one for women and one for men. With 
this improvement the Nelson summer 
school should be a model one. 

The program for each day was based 
on those of summer schools held in other 
parts of the world. At 9.30 the dele- 
gates met to consider missionary topics, 
grouped into a “ missionary institute.” 
In this way prominence was given to the 
subject of missions. At 10.30 a confer- 
ence was held daily on Student Christian 
Union work. At 11.45 an adjourn- 
ment was made to a larger build- 
ing, where a series of Bible — studies 
were given by the Traveling Secre- 
tary, Mr. W. H. Sallmon, M.A, 
(Yale). These Bible studies were on the 
parables and miracles of Jesus, which the 
various college Bible classes for second 
year’s studentsare to study this year. The 


afternoon was entirely devoted to sports 
and recreation. Most of the ninety-six 
members had bicycles, and as the Nel- 
son roads were excellent, and there were 
many beautiful and interesting spots near 
at hand, cycling was much indulged in. 
Tennis, walking parties, and two capital 
organ recitals were other forms of recrea- 
tion open to delegates. The evenings 
were filled in with platform meetings at 
which stirring addresses were delivered 
by leading clergy of all denominations. 
Delegation meetings, a feature of other 
summer schools, were unfortunately im- 
possible owing to the fact that delegates 
were housed in different parts of the 
town, but a combined delegation meet- 
ing was held at the end of the week. 

Of the missionary addresses two were 
of a general nature: “Objections to Mis- 
sions by Heathens and Christians,” and 
“ Relations of the Student to Missions 
both Within and Without the Univer- 
sity’; one dealt with the “ Missionary 
Department ” of a Christian Union; one 
hour was given to answering questions 
dealing with missions, and two days were 
spent in considering the Student Volun- 
teer Missionary Union motto. These 
were, perhaps, the most interesting. The 
Volunteers will probably accept this mot- 
to, as they are almost unanimously in 
favor of doing so. The following hour 
each day was devoted to discussing “ The 
Religious Meetings of a Union,” its 
“ Business Methods,” its “ Bible Study 
Department,” “ Systematic and Propor- 
tionate Giving,” “ Personal Work,” and 
“Work for New Students.” The plan 
was for some student to give a lecturette 
of twenty minutes on the subject and 
then act as chairman in the discussion 
which followed. This plan worked well, 
the discussions being bright, brisk, and 
helpful. The third hour was daily given 
to Mr. Sallmon’s Bible studies in the par- 
ables and miracles. Two days were de- 
voted to a general study on “ The Par- 
able ” and “ The Miracle,” the remainder 
being given to studies of the parables of 
“The Leaven” and “ The Talents,” and 
of the miracle of “ The Cleansing of the 
Leper.” All the studies were character- 
ized by beauty of thought and thorough- 
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ness of investigation. They were in- 
tended to help the leaders of the college 
Bible classes for their work in the coming 
year. At the evening platform meetings 
Mr. Sallmon also gave a series of Bible 
readings on the names given in the Bible 
toearly Christians—including “branches, 
servants, friends,” from the Fourth Gos- 
pel, “witnesses” from the Acts, and 
“ambassadors ” and “ stewards” (trus- 
tees) from the Epistles of St. Paul. The 
responsibilities and privileges attaching 
to these names were brought out with 
great clearness. Two speakers addressed 
the students each evening at the platform 
meetings, and many were the thoughts 
and illustrations carried away by those 
present. 

A pleasing feature of the summer 
school was the method with which all the 
arrangements were carried out. Eleven 
committees appointed by Mr. Sallmon 
did the work thoroughly, without any 
one being overburdened, and this “ com- 
mittee system,’ so new to many New 
Zealand students, was a conspicuous suc- 
cess. 

The last meeting was partly evangelis- 
tic. partly a meeting of farewell. Held 
after the Sunday evening services in the 
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largest hall in the town, it more than 
taxed the seating accommodation, the 
attendance being about 1,000. Many of 
these came by the personal invitation of 
the undergraduates, who went through 
Nelson before the meeting, two by two, 
inviting all the men they met, and they 
were many. Mr. Sallmon, in a memor- 
able address, said farewell to the dele- 
gates, urging them to act in the spirit of 
Gideon’s little army, “ stand every man in 
his place,” shoulder to shoulder through 
the coming year, and win the colleges for 
Christ. 

So ended our first summer school. 
With those words of Mr. Sallmon ringing 
in their ears, the delegates parted to go 
next day to their homes throughout the 
colony. With them they carried many 
sweet remembrances, many inspiring 
thoughts. They came, perhaps, under-~ 
standing little of the genius of the Stu-~ 
dent Movement. They went away real- 
izing to some extent its aims and possi- 
bilities, feeling stimulated, refreshed, en- 
couraged for the work to come, with a 
larger knowledge of the strength -that 
God can give, and with hearts watching 
more faithfully for the coming of the 
Lord Jesus. 


Work for New Students the Opportunity of the Year 


By J. C. Prall, Association General Secretary, Leland Stanford Junior University 


WU ITHOUT considering the impor- 

tance of winning college men— 
jor that is plain enough to Association 
workers—it is the purpose of this article 
to review briefly some of the things 
which point out the most important op- 
portunities that come to a college stu- 
dent. 

It must be assumed that the Christian 
student wishes to be of the greatest use 
possible in extending the Kingdom of 
Christ. If this be true, when is the time 
and where the place in which there are 
the greatest possibilities? Whatever is to 
be his life-work, it is evident that, while 
in college, his place is among his fellow 
students. Then is there any special time 
when he can be of helpfulness? That 
time must be when students most need 


help and are most willing to receive it. 
Surely that time is not after the new 
student has chosen his room-mate and 
companions, has corrected his mistaken 
ideas about the curriculum, and has be- 
come settled in his college work. When 
those men were coming out from the 
Samaritan city to meet our Lord, He 
said to His disciples, “‘ Behold, I say unto 
you, Lift up your eyes, and look on the 
fields; for they are white already unto 
harvest.” Shall we look on the fields? 
New men are just entering college; most 
of them have left the restraints of home 
life for the first time. They are becom- 
ing anxious about what to do next; 
home-sickness begins, and they are ex- 
ceedingly appreciative of attentions. 
They want to join something. 
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What a great privilege it is just to help 
cheer and comfort these fellows, if only 
to make their life in college pleasant. 
But the privilege is only great—it is not 
the greatest. College men are the picked 
men from the best homes, many of them 
have heard the pleadings of the still, 
small Voice, but have not surrendered be- 
cause of restraints in their environments 
at home. Here the restraints are re- 
moved, and only a deed of kindness or a 
word of encouragement is needed to lead 
these fellows to take a stand for Jesus 
Christ. This is the greatest opportunity 
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But 
as the student becomes acquainted with 
the new situation the same restraining in- 
fluences arise, and this special opportun- 
ity, too, is soon gone. 


of any organization or individual. 


Many others are already Christian 
men, but they need sympathy and en- 
couragement to deepen their spiritual 
lives, and keep them from drifting away 
from their Christian principles. 

The disciples suggested to Jesus that 
He “send: the multitudes away”; “ but 
Jesus said they have no need to 
go away; give ye them to eat.” 


Preparation for the Work for New Students 


By C. H. Mix, Syracuse University 


N a majority of cases, a carefully 
planned “ fall campaign ” means a 
year of successful work for the Associa- 
tion. In order to plan wisely for a work 
sO important and far reaching in re- 
sults, the campaign should be seen and 
traced mentally step by step. Much help 
will be found in reading the records of the 
works as conducted in previous years, 
noting what phases were successful and 
wherein it failed to accomplish the best 
results for the new students. Secure all 
the information possible from every 
source, but do not substitute anything for 
the publications of the International 
Committee and the instruction given at 
the Presidents’ Conference. These 
sources of information afford the latest 
and best suggestions which have been 
gleaned from the field at large, and sifted 
by men of broad experience. 

The one indispensable requisite which 
prepares for the work of preparation for 
new students is prayer. From the day of 
appointment until the last detail has been 
executed and the last new student inter- 
viewed, earnest prayer and daily Bible 
study, with a singleness of consecration 
to the work should be the life of every 
member of the Committee. 

The Committee should be made up of 
experienced men, sincere, tactful, and en- 
ergetic. The necessary preparation for 
them, as a committee, is a united conse- 
cration to the definite work in hand. 


Claim the new men for Christ at the 
throne of God, and so receive the Holy 
Spirit, that His wisdom shall prevail in 
the preparation of every detail. 

With this personal and united conse- 
cration, strong in Jehovah and in the 
power of His might, face your work 
squarely. What is to be done? In a 
simple, quiet way to reach men for the 
Association and for Christ by being help- 
ful, brotherly, Christlike, to them? Yes; 
but specifically, how? In what way? I 
answer, in every way; and this leads to 
the the definite preparatory work for new 
students. 

As soon as practicable after it has been 
appointed the committee on work for 
new students should meet. At that first 
meeting make every man understand 
clearly the importance of the work in 
hand, and the time and preparation, ne- 
cessary to make it successful. See that 
the committee grasp the problem as a 
whole, and see it in its parts. Together 
anticipate every need of the new students 
and prepare to meet these needs. Let 
the chairman appoint sub-committees 
necessary for and adapted to the needs 
of the field, and ask them to present the 
details of their work in writing at the 
next meeting. Make all necessary plans 
for the decision meeting, and a final can- 
vass for members by a committee of the 
whole. Stir up the committeemen to 
go to one of the Summer Conferences, 
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and inspire them with a holy enthusiasm 
to break the Association record in their 
departments of work. 

Hold two meetings during the spring 
terms to lay upon the Christian students 
their responsibility and privilege in work- 
ing for new students, and pledge them 
to earnest daily prayer for this work dur- 
ing the summer. 

Do not neglect your printed matter. It 
requires time and patience to draft blanks, 
etc., adapted to the needs of the work. 
All drafts for printed matter should be 
completed before Commencement, ready 
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to take to the Summer Conference for re- 
vision and correction. 

The Hand Book details should all be 
arranged and planned during the spring 
term, and as many of the advertisements 
as possible secured before Commence- 
ment in order to have the books ready for 
distribution by August 15. 

Every detail of the work should be 
planned during the spring term, revised 
at Summer Conference, perfected during 
the summer, and ready for action at least 
ten days before college opens. 


in Active Operation 


By F. W. Anderson, University College, Toronto 


|" the work for new students is the 

opportunity of the year, not only 
should such work be very carefully 
planned and organized, but the develop- 
ment and operation of the campaign must 
also receive the most faithful attention. 

Before the men reach college there is 
much that may be done, indeed the cam- 
paign should really be in operation before 
the spring term closes. Where possible 
the hand-book should be prepared and 
ready for distribution to every entering 
freshman as soon as he passes his ex- 
aminations. This may present difficulty, 
but various methods are effective. In 
addition to this a personal letter from 
some member of the committee will do 
much to win the confidence and interest 
of the stranger. The public press may 
also be used effectively in disseminating 
information regarding your work. From 
larger Associations deputation work is 
often fruitful of good results. In some 
way the freshman should be touched be- 
fore he reaches college; if won then he is 
always the Association’s friend. 

Another successful way to gain the 
friendship of the new student is by meet- 
ing him at the train when he first arrives 
to enter his college surroundings. For 
this work the best men in the Associa- 
tion and the college are none too good, 


for it is from them the first impressions 
are received. 

There is always some information the 
new man would like to receive, and that 
from one on whom he can depend. Here 
the Asseciation’s information bureau has 
an important place. ‘This should be con- 
stantly in charge of a live man, who can 
give reliable information and advice. 

The boarding-house lists should be 
well arranged and always accessible. If 
possible let the man be personally con- 
ducted to find a suitable home. 

The problem of taking a religious cen- 
sus of the Freshman class is one which 
must be solved largely by each Associa- 
tion for itself, but its importance to effec- 
tive work is inestimable. 

As soon as possible after the opening 
day of college, a hearty reception held in 
the Association’s rooms will do much to 
strengthen the hold of the Association 
on the new students. This should be 
followed by a strong spiritual meeting at 
which the new men are encouraged to 
take a definite stand for Christ. 

All this work, if the supreme object is 
to be attained, must be begun, carried on, 
and completed in prayer. A meeting for 
at least half an hour during each of these 
busy days would be a means of great 
strength, and would add abundantly to 
the real results. 











The Supreme Object of the Work for New Students 
By B. R. Barber, State College Secretary of Illinois 


HAT entrance into college is a very 
critical time in a young man’s life 
none can deny. He faces strange sur- 
roundings, and a new condition of things; 
he meets strange people, and new meth- 
ods of living; he enters into a different 
kind of life from that to which he is ac- 
customed, and it is not strange that he 
should become reserved and introspec- 
tive. When he emerges from himself it 
is to come into contact with this new 
world. The men he chooses as his com- 
panions in this formative period and the 
attitude he takes with these men toward 
certain moral and religious questions will 
largely determine what he is to be, not 
only throughout his college course, but 
throughout life. 

When we realize that men are more 
easily influenced now than at any subse- 
quent period; when we realize the strange 
loneliness of these first days in college; 


when we know that many _ hard 
battles with life questions are to be 
fought and lost or won within the 


narrow limits of four walls; when we 
know that this is to be a testing-ground, 
as a retrospect reveals a life not entirely 
satisfactory, and a look into the future 
shows a blank; when we are sure that 
men need divine help now as never be- 
fore, and that the great, loving Master 


can give this help, pouring out Himself 
in unselfishness, in kindness, and in sym- 
pathy, it may be through us, then it is 
that we get a faint idea of the supreme 
cbject of this very important work. 

Men should be held to the Christian 
life and enlisted in Christian service; they 
need to be won to Jesus Christ; they 
need to find the right kind of Christian 
fellowship; they need to see Jesus Christ 
in our faces, in our actions, and in our 
lives, and to feel that real power is gained 
by a surrender to Him. 

This work must not be done in a false, 
self-sacrificing spirit, nor from a mere 
sense of duty. It must not be done with 
the selfish idea of promoting the interests 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, nor yet because one has been asked 
to do the work and can not refuse, but 
because we desire that all men shall be 
brought unto Him who is “ The way, the 
truth, and the life,’ and because He said, 
“ Seek ve first the Kingdom of God and 
his righteousness.” 

These are some of the reasons why we 
should give ourselves unsparingly to the 
work of the opening term time, the work 
which has meant so much to thousands of 
ycung men of our land who have already 
been “new students.” 


A Religious Awakening in a Fitting School—How It Came 
About 


3v George Shine, Webb School, Bell Buckle, Tenn. 


BOUT two months before our 
meetings began, the president of 
the Association brought the matter be- 
fore the Bible class. At that time we had 
a class of about twenty-five. We use the 
regular first year Bible course of the 
Student Department, Sharmon’s “Studies 
in the Life of Christ,’ and meet every 
Sabbath morning. 

The question of a spiritual awakening 
was discussed a long while in the class 
before any action was taken. Not only 
did the class unite its prayer for the suc- 
cess of the meetings we decided to hold, 


but many petitions were offered in stu- 
dents’ rooms at night, and boys met in 
the afternoons for the purpose of gaining 
a blessing. From the fruits of our faith 
and prayers we have realized more fully 
why the “ Studies in the Life of Christ ” 
emphasize the prayer life of men above all 
other points. We decided that no min- 
ister, nor, in fact, anyone who was not a 
member of our school, should be allowed 
to meet with us. 

Boys were asked to make talks as best 
they could, and to trust God for the out- 
come. From the very first meeting we 
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had a full room and the Christian boys 
were so energetic and anxious that they 
worked hand in hand with each other 
under the guidance of God. 

Just before each meeting from ten to 
twenty-five boys went apart and offered 
prayers for special friends and for im- 
mediate blessings in the meeting of the 
night. Besides this on several occasions 
as many as ten or twelve boys pledged 
themselves to spend several hours in 
prayer and Bible reading before special 
meetings. Meetings were closed within 
one hour without exception, but oppor- 
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tunity was always given for those who 
wished the prayers of their friends, to re- 
main. This opportunity was by no 
means ignored. One of the leading 
Christian students of Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity made a talk for us on the last night, 
which was of great effect. There were, 
in all, twenty-seven conversions during 
the meetings. 

Since our revival the Bible class has 
been divided, as it was thought best not 
to have too many in one class. We now 
have two classes in the hands of compe- 
tent men. There are twenty members in 
one and seventeen in the other. 


Editorial 


The International Convention of 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
which will be held in Grand Rapids, 
Mich., May 25 to 28, is a meeting of 
unusual interest and importance. This 
convention is the biennial meeting of the 
Associations of North America. It will 
illustrate the comprehensiveness and 
adaptability of the Association movement 
in a remarkable manner. Delegates will 
be assembled from Associations in cities 
and towns, in colleges and universities, 
on railroad lines, among colored and In- 
dian young men, and in the army and 
navy, and the problems of all these phases 
of the work will be discussed. The at- 
tractive circular calling the convention 
gives promise of a meeting of unusual 
strength, both because of the subjects to 
be discussed and because of the emi- 
nence of the men who have been placed 
upon the program. Ali Student Asso- 
ciations are entitled to representation. 
While it is not probable that all the Asso- 
ciations in the sections which are distant 
from Grand Rapids will be able to be 
represented, the Student Associations in 
adjoining states will doubtless have 
strong delegations. A special section 
conference for professors and student 
delegates will be held on one of the af- 
ternoons for the discussion of problems 
peculiar to the work among students. 
The presence of college presidents and 


professors is particularly desired at this 
conference. 


Sad Sad 5 ad 


The impressions made upon the hearts 
of hundreds of students by the addresses 
at the platform meetings of the Student 
Conferences in former years have been 
deep and permanent. A new vision of 
truth and duty has often been given at 
these meetings which has changed the 
life plans and life motives of those who 
were in attendance. The list of speak- 
ers at the four Summer Conferences for 
this year, which have been announced in 
earlier numbers of Tne INTERCOLLEGIAN 
give assurance that these meetings will 
be of even greater power and helpfulness. 
To the already strong program of the 
Northfield Conference added strength is 
given by the assurance of the presence 
of Professor George Adam Smith, D.D., 
LL.D., of Glasgow, Scotland. Dr. 
Smith was the intimate friend and the 
biographer of Professor Henry Drum- 
mond, and possesses the same deep ear- 
nestness and power over young men. 

Mr. Moody will not only again preside 
at the Northfield Conference, but has also 
consented to give several addresses. The 
record of the meetings conducted by Pro- 
fessor Smith and Mr. Moody at Yale 
University shows the unique power of 
these men in addressing students. Their 
presence at Northfield will undoubtedly 
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induce scores of students to attend who 
would not otherwise be present. 


* as Sad 


Northfield for 1899 offers a much 
stronger and more attractive program in 
many of its features than ever before. 
Perhaps in no department is this more 
strikingly true than in the opportunities 
given there for training in Bible study 
leadership. A glance at the plans out- 
lined in this regard indicates how thor- 
oughly provision has been made for every 
Association need. Probably no expiana- 
tion of weakness in Bible study is more 
often given than that competent leaders 
can not be secured. By the arrangement 
of classes at Northfield this year there is 
no Association which may not have its 
leader secure direct and specific training 
on the particular work for which he is to 
stand responsible next year. Special ef- 
fort will be made to provide training 
which in its nature will be purely normal, 
the effort being not so much to give in- 
formation and inspiration on portions of 
the Bible as to prepare leaders to them- 
selves approach the Bible with a spirit, a 
method, a purpose which will give to their 
work more of definiteness and fruitful- 
ness. 


»* & * 


That the most may be had to any Asso- 
ciation from the Bible work at the Sum- 
mer Conferences this year three important 
things should be had in mind: (1) To de- 
termine at once upon what courses will be 
offered by the individual Association to 
its membership next year; (2) to definite- 
ly appoint a leader for each class in each 
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course as soon as courses are determined 
upon; (3) to influence every leader to 
attend one or other of the Conferences 
with the special object of giving primary 
attention to Bible study while there. It 
would be well if this could be made a 
condition of appointment to leadership. 
In view of what the Student Conferences 
will offer, should not the coming academic 
vear be marked by considerable advances, 
both in the extent and thoroughness of 
the Bible work of the individual Associa- 
tion? 


»* Sad ad 


A religious awakening can be explained 
only by an adequate cause. God is ever 
the same. The movements of His Spirit 
among men are dependent upon the move- 
ments of men toward Him through knowl- 
edge and obedience. How one Student 
Association, and through it one college, 
was visited by the energy of God is sim- 
ply but clearly and forcibly told in an- 
other column. A secret of power lies in 
the outward agency to which this awaken- 
ing is attributed. Many Associations are 
without vitality because they have no con- 
tact with the storehouse of spiritual expe- 
rience and wisdom. Not until the Bible 
has a larger place in the plans, sacrifices, 
and prayers of the individual organiza- 
tion may we have assurance that awaken- 
ings will come and a strong and healthier 
religious life abide. The days of the pres- 
ent term are laden with responsibility and 
privilege, through the opportunities they 
give for comprehensive, patient, and 
timely planning for the Bible work of the 
coming year. 
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Forty books have recently been added 
to the missionary library of Dakota Uni- 
versity. 


Ninety per cent. of the students at Da- 
vidson College, N. C., are members of the 
Association. 


Gross Medical College, of Denver, 
Col., has six student volunteers among its 
seventy students. 


The mission study class at Indiana 
University, Bloomington, has twice this 
year doubled its membership. 


With but one exception, the large State 
universities of the Middle West plan for 
general secretaries for the coming year. 


At Fairview Institute, Whitsett, N. C., 
every member of the school belongs to 
the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
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Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloom- 
ington, has increased the Association 
membership 200 per cent. since Jan- 
uary I. 


Congress has appropriated $400 to be 
used in refitting the hall used by the 
West Point Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation. 


A series of special meetings held at the 
University of Chicago during the second 
week of April resulted in a genuine spir- 
itual awakening. 


Through the personal work of the 
members of the Colgate Academy Asso- 
ciation, eight of the boys were won to 
Christ last term. 


New Associations have recently been 
formed at Cheltenham Military Acad- 
emy, Ogontz, Pa., and at Temple Col- 
lege, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Recently a Student Association was or- 
ganized in Bethel College, Russellville, 
kxy., with a membership of twenty stu- 
dents and professors. 


The Pittsburg Association is planning 
to give a reception some time in May to 
the graduating classes of the city acad- 
emies and high schools. 


The first college conference of the 
Student Associations of the Orange Free 
State, South Africa, was held at Bloem- 
fontein during the Easter vacation. 


Reports from several colleges in the 
Lake Geneva Student Conference terri- 
tory show that the attendance next June 
will probably exceed any previous year. 


Eighty men at Union Seminary, Rich- 
mond, Va., have assumed the support of 
a recent graduate on the foreign field. 
They are pledged to raise $600 a year. 


The first Japanese student summer 
conference will be held under the auspices 
of the Student Christian Union of 
Japan, at Kwansei Gakuin, Kobe, about 
July 18 to 27. 
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Four members of the Association of 
Wittenberg Theological Seminary, 
Springfield, Ohio, teach Bible classes in 
the Wittenberg College Association. 


Mr. Charles R. Streamer, of the Lu- 
theran Seminary Association, Gettysburg, 
Pa., is business manager of the Mission- 
ary Campaign among the churches of the 
General Synod. 


The prospects for a strong Student 
Missionary Campaign in the Presbyter- 
ian Church are good. Nearly one hun- 
dred students have been accepted as cam- 
paign workers. 


The Ohio Association Year Book, 
which is soon to be published, will show 
thirty-four Student Associations, having 
a total membership of 2,801, and a Bible 
class enrollment of 1,088. 


The Denver Volunteer Union has thir- 
teen members, nearly all of whom are 
medical students. Though organized but 
a short time they do some very strong 
deputation work in and near the city. 


The Association of Garrett Biblical In- 
stitute sustains a missionary meeting ev- 
ery Thursday evening, a prayer-meeting 
on Friday evening, and every other 
Monday evening a literary meeting is 
held. 


The Baptist Seminary, Louisville, Ky., 
has a Missionary Day once a month, 
when faculty and students unite in con- 
sidering the needs of the world field. In 
addition there is a weekly missionary 
meeting. 


Gettysburg Theological Seminary, 
Gettysburg, Pa., and Wittenberg Theo- 
logical Seminary, Wittenberg, Ohio, 
both have organized Associations, there- 
by becoming affiliated with the World’s 
Student Christian Federation. 


Maryville College, Tenn., is about to 
complete a beautiful Association build- 
ing. A special feature of the building 
is that much of the work for the build- 
ing has been done by the students them- 
selves, including the making of the brick. 
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A large delegation to the Summer Con- 
ference is expected from the colleges of 
Ontario and Quebec. Twenty men are 
practically assured, as compared with five 
last year. The largest number will at- 
tend from Toronto, representing seven 
colleges. 


Dr. W. R. Lambuth and Rev. P. L. 
Cobb, of the Southern Methodist Epis- 
copal Board of Missions, spent the month 
of March among the Methodist colleges 
of the South, holding training confer- 
ences for campaign workers. Ten con- 
ferences were held. 


At Adelbert College, Cleveland, Ohio, 
during the Association year recently 
closed, the membership increased two 
hundred per cent. About sixty volumes 
of reference books for Bible study are to 
be transferred from the college library 
to that of the Association. 


The Association at the State Univer- 
sity of Nebraska has just secured, re- 
fitted, and furnished two attractive rooms 
in the main recitation hall. One will be 
a parlor and the other a general study- 
room, which will be used for the smaller 
meetings of the Association. 


Mr. H. G. Barrie, Trinity Medical Col- 
lege, ‘99, has been engaged by the Pro- 
vincial Committee of Ontario and Quebec 
as Provincial College Secretary. Strong 
advances are promised in the fifteen Stu- 
dent Associations, especially in systematic 

sible courses, and in missionary activity. 


The general athletic field at the Uni- 


versity of Virginia is owned by the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 


The field is used for practice games, ten- 
nis courts, track events, and general 
training and playground for all students. 
The university gymnasium is built fac- 
ing this campus. 


The Association of the Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ky., has 
two missionary meetings each month, 
and is giving three times as much to mis- 
sions this year as it gave last year. The 
Association is planning to support a for- 
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eign missionary in co-operation with 
some colleges of the same denomination. 


In Wooster University, Ohio, a very 
interesting missionary evening was spent 
in a study of “ Sports in non-Christian 
Lands.” As there are in attendance on 
the college the children of missionaries 
from almost all the leading mission fields, 
it was possible to have very graphic de- 
scriptions of the amusements of young 
people in other lands. 

The Association of Allegheny Theo- 
logical Seminary is planning an aggres- 
sive missionary campaign in co-operation 
with the Xenia Association, among the 
young people of the United Presbyteri- 
an Church. Over twenty libraries have 
already been placed, and several students 
have volunteered to work for the Cam- 
paign during the summer months. 





Pastor Larsen, who has been a mis- 
sionary in Madras, India, under the Dan- 
ish Missionary Society, has accepted the 
call of the National Council of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association in India to 
be the Director of the Students’ Settle- 
ment in Madras. It is expected that he 
will attend the Northfield and Lake 
Geneva Student Conferences. 


The students and faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia raise by voluntary 
subscription each year a chapel fund, 
which provides for the chapel preachers 
and for the general secretary. Promi- 
nent clergymen of the country are invited 
to fill the pulpit from Sunday to Sunday, 
in place of the system of permanent 
chaplain formerly used. 


York College, of York, Neb., has a 
unique feature in a room fitted up for the 
use of the Volunteer Band and mission 
study class. It is neatly furnished, and 
serves as a meeting-place for the Band 
and class. Its walls are decorated with 
many missionary maps. charts, and pic- 
tures. A cabinet contains the nucleus of 
a collection of missionary mementos and 
curiosities. 


The Student Associations of Colorado 
had a very successful conference at Den- 
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ver, April 1. The four organized and 
three unorganized institutions were rep- 
resented. Dr. David Beach, of Denver, 
presided at the conferences. This occa~ 
sion was very helpful in securing a unity 
in the work of the State, and in giving 
encouragement to those having special 
difficulties. 


Georgetown College, Ky., has a study 
class with an average attendance of thir- 
teen, practically the entire class. The in- 
terest has been and is very strong. One 
of the results of the class has been that 
the missionary meetings of the Associa- 
tion are spoken of as being the best of all. 
There is a Volunteer Band of four mem- 
bers who are considering plans for depu- 
tation work. 


The missionary study class has been 
one of the greatest factors in the develop- 
ment of missionary interest at McCor- 
mick Theological Seminary, Chicago, 
this year. During the fall term there was 
an average attendance of twenty, and 
during the winter term an average at- 
tendance of eighty at the class sessions. 
The gifts of the Association to missions 
this vear amount to $950. 


Four of the seven student volunteers in 
the Episcopal Theological Seminary, 
Alexandria, Va., are under appointment 
to sail this year. The first two Protestant 
missionaries to enter Japan, the Rev. Mr. 
Liggins and the Rev. (now Bishop) Will- 
iams, were alumni of this seminary, while 
other alumni have been pioneers in every 
other mission field occupied by the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church. . 


Western College, Oxford, Ohio, is a 
true daughter of Mt. Holyoke. The 
same spirit of consecration is found, and 
the honor roll contains the names of over 
seventy young women who have gone 
out from the college to engage in active 
mission work. Before the existence of 
Volunteer Bands there was here a society 
known as the “ Anywhere” Band, which 
stood for the same purpose. 


The Universal Day of Praver for Stu- 
dents was widely observed by Associa- 
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tions and churches in Japan. In Tokio 
it was made an Association day, and 
thirty men, occupying as many pulpits, 
spoke on the work of the city and Stu- 
dent Associations. In Sendai Mr. Kan- 
zo Uchimura spoke to over 1,000 stu- 
dents. All the churches in Kanazawa 
held special and appropriate services. 


The College Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations of Indiana are this year 
making an effort to raise half the money 
necessary for the support of an Associa- 
tion worker to be sent to the college 
women of India. To this end several As- 
sociations have for the first time intro- 
duced systematic giving for missions, and 
a more general interest is being aroused, 
especially in the work for students in 
mission lands. 


There are nine different colleges and 
academies in Tien-tsin, China, and ex- 
cepting two or three of the smaller ones, 
the Tien-tsin Student Association has 
representatives in all. Most of the mem- 
bers are in the Imperial University and in 
the Medical College. The University has 
230 students, of whom about thirty are 
professing Christians and forty are mem- 
bers of the Association. Six of these 
regularly keep the “ Morning Watch.” 


At the University of California the reg- 
ular semi-annual “ spread ” for members 
of the Association, held on April 5, was 
larger and more successful than ever be- 
fore. One hundred and sixty-five men 
gathered atthe long tables, after the Wed- 
nesday afternoon meeting, and the time 
from 6 to 8 o’clock passed rapidly with 
speeches, yells, and songs. The whole 
affair was managed by the Social Com- 
mittee, and the total expense was $27.50. 
It is counted as one of the indispensable 
features of the term’s work. 


The first day of the month is “ Mis- 
sionary Day” at the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ky. 
All recitations are suspended. A meet- 
ingisheld at 10 a.m. that lasts until 1 p.m. 
At this meeting reports are submitted 
from the seventeen city missions that are 
supplied by the men of the Seminary, 
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and special addresses are made. All the 
arrangements are made by the faculty. 
In addition, missionary meetings are held 
every week under the auspices of the 
Missionary Society. An elective course 
in the study of missions is in the curricu- 
lum. There are eighteen intending mis- 
sionaries. 


While stopping for a few hours at 
Kobe, Japan, on his way to Manila, Lieut. 
Hobson, U.S.N., heard that there was to 
be a mass-meeting for the purpose of 
starting a Student Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. Although his steamer 
sailed at 8.30 p.m., he excused himself 
from a social gathering and hastened to 
the place of meeting at 7 o’clock, and 
upon request spoke a few minutes. 
About four hundred men and fifty women 
students listened intently, and at the 
close gave a rising salute, ending with 
three “ banzais ” and a tiger. 


All the new officers of the fourteen Stu- 


dent Associations which compose the 
Chicago Intercollegiate Department, 


were invited by the Committee of Man- 
agement to attend a reception and “ of- 
ficers’ dinner” at the Association Res- 
taurant, March 25. Including nine fac- 
ultv members of the Committee of man- 
agement, forty-four men, representing fif- 
teen colleges, accepted the invitation. 
The dinner was eminently a success in 
its two-fold purpose of making the new 
men acquainted with each other and 
with the Committee of Management, and 
of giving them an enlarged vision of the 
work of the Association. So profitable 
was the event that it will be a permanent 
feature of the Chicago work. 


The Northern Indiana Normal at Val- 
paraiso, Ind., has an enthusiastic mis- 
sion study class, which meets for an hour 
every Sunday afternoon. Last year the 
course was begun with eight members, 
but by the end of the spring term the 
number had increased to about fifty. 
This vear there has been continued 
growth, until now over eighty names are 
on the roll, with an average attendance of 
nearly seventy. The work has been 
done entirely under student leadership.» 
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The report system has been employed 
with remarkable success. Many stu- 
dents who feel unable to put time regu- 
larly on the study are willing to prepare 
specially assigned portions. From this 
study class four students have this year 
joined the Volunteer Band. 


At Vassar College, the Universal Day 
of Prayer for Students was elaborately 
observed. The day was begun by a sun- 
rise prayer-meeting, held before breakfast 
in one of the parlors, for prayer and con- 
secration. About thirty were present at 
the meeting, and nearly every one took 
part in prayer. The regular morning 
service had reference to the day, the sub- 
ject being “ The Living God.” At five 
o'clock in the afternoon a special service 
was held in the chapel. This was largely 
attended, there being three hundred pres- 


ent. Dr. Lyman Abbott conducted the 
meeting. In the evening the meeting con- 


ducted by President Taylor was larger 
than usual. After hymns and a sugges- 
tive and helpful talk by the leader, the 
hour was taken up in earnest prayer. 





\n impressive missionary map is in 
the possession of the Missionary Society 
of Lake Erie College, Painesville, Ohio. 
The foundation is a large, ordinary map 
of the world. Over the State of Ohio is 
placed a picture of the college, and from 
this center run out lines of narrow red 
ribbon, in different directions, each mark- 
ing the way to some mission field, where 
the college is represented. At the ter- 
minus of each line are placed tiny bows of 
ribbon, corresponding to the number of 
graduates at that station. Across the 
top of the map is placed the significant 
motto: “ Their sound went into all the 
earth, and their words unto the world’s 
end.” The deep truth of these words is 
realized when it is noted that there are 
nearly forty missionary alumnez scat- 
tered throughout almost all of the great 
mission fields. 


\ series of special meetings was held 
at Yale during the second week of April. 
Professor George Adam Smith, of Glas- 
gow, Scotland, spoke before the students 
on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday 
evenings, April to-12, after having 
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occupied the college chapel the Sunday 
before. His topics were “ Temptation,” 
“ Prayer,” “* Forgiveness,” and “ Purity.” 
The attendance rose from 250 the first 
night to 400 on Wednesday. He was 
followed by Mr. D. L. Moody, who spoke 
on the subjects of “ Sowing and Reap- 
ing” and “Confession.” About 500 
men were present at the evening service 
on Sunday, and nearly 250 remained to a 
second meeting, when the way to the 
Christian life was explained. These 
meetings have awakened a_ genuine 
interest in the great truths of Christian- 
ity, and permanent results have already 
been seen, 





The efficiency of the Chinese Intercol- 
legian as a means of constant communica- 
tion with the individual Associations of 
the Chinese Empire has led the National 
Committee to vote plans for its enlarge- 
ment and wider circulation. It is now 
appearing as a paper, rather than as a mag- 
azine, as before, and with an increase of 
fully fifty per cent. in amount of matter. 
The popularity of the new form is as- 
sured by the fact that the first eight Asso- 
ciations to send in their subscription lists 
averaged more than sixty copies an Asso- 
ciation, or more than the average member- 
ship in these Associations. The follow- 
ing departments are to be conducted in 
the new /ntercollegian: Short contributed 
articles, Association methods, “ Morning 
Watch ” daily Bible studies, topics for re- 
ligious meetings, material for monthly 
missionary meetings, political news of 
China, foreign telegrams, Association 
progress. These departments are all con- 
ducted in Chinese. An occasional supple- 
ment in English is issued for the benefit of 
those who can not read Chinese. The 
spoken languages of China differ so wide- 
ly that no single man, Chinese or foreign, 
can hope to visit and address all of the 
Associations in the Empire without re- 
course to an interpreter. The written 
(classical} language, however, is under- 
stood everywhere by students. Moreover 
the Chinese have so little reading matter 
that they eagerly devour everything in a 
paper like this. Thus the paper becomes 
at once a common medium of communi- 
cation with the Associations and a popu- 
lar and influential agency of supervision. 
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The Evangelistic Band of Rochester 
Theological Seminary is comprised of ten 
men selected each year out of the incom- 
ing class. From November to May bi- 
weekly visits of three days each (Friday 
to Sunday) are made to various towns 
in the vicinity of Rochester, and aggres- 
sive public and personal work is carried 
on under the auspices of the church or 
churches inviting the band. Beginning 
Friday evening the public services 
usually include four general evangelistic 
meetings, and one meeting each, boys 
and girls, young people, and men. A 
male quartet renders valuable aid, but 
the most important feature of the work 
is the careful, prayerful, personal effort 
of all the men both in the services and in 
connection with systematic visitation. 
Saturday is largely occupied by the five 
pair of men calling at homes through- 
out the community. During the present 
seminary year ten places were visited, 
103 meetings held, 931 calls were made at 
homes, and all the work resulted in 165 
professed conversions. Each evening 
during these months the members of the 
Band met for ten minutes of prayer. The 
notable product of this daily meeting was 
a spirit of moral sympathy and perfect 
unity which very largely increased the ef- 
fectiveness of the work on the field. This 
work reacts upon the whole seminary 
life, imparting more of the devotional 
spirit and keener practical interest and 
belief in the transformation of lives by 
the power of Jesus Christ. 





The presidents of the Student Asso- 
ciations in the East met for some days at 
Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. 
(April 6-9), for thoughtful confer- 
ence on the work to which they have re- 
cently been elected. The gathering was 
more largely representative than any 
previously held, there being fifty-three 
men present from forty-four institutions. 
Every department of Association activity 
was considered, always having in mind 
the special relationship of the president 
to the work. The meeting gathered up 
and gave expression to not only the ex- 
perience of all of the individual Asso- 
ciations, but that which came from other 
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sources through the secretaries of met- 
ropolitan centers, of state work, and of 
international work. The environment of 
the conference contributed in no small 
measure to its success. The sessions 
were marked by definitness, clearness, 
practicability of ideas, and force. Recog- 
nition was given to the many-sided op- 
portunities and responsibilities of the 
individual Student Association, without 
undue emphasis or partial development. 
The discussions gave evidence of famil- 
iarity with the local fields, recognition of 
limited and uncertain attainment in the 
past, resoluteness for the future. There 
was a notable absence of generality in 
purpose, inadequacy in plans, and blind- 
ness to the effective forces. The de- 
tailed policy for the coming year, deter- 
mined upon after thorough discussion, 
was sound in aims, broad in scope, and 
large in faith, Among the seven articles 
were incorporated vigorous resolutions 
regarding committee organization in the 
spring term, work for new students, ade- 
quate courses of Bible study, and of mis- 
sion study, and organized effort in per- 
sonal work. 


The Presidents’ Conferences and Stu- 
dent Summer Conferences are held to 
train the leaders of the work in the in- 
dividual Student Associations. It has 
also been found that in some sections of 
the country efficient work can be done 
through the visits of leading students to 
other institutions, if these students are 
sufficiently trained for the work. The 
Western Deputation Conference, which 
was held at Evanston, Ill., March 24- 
26, was held to train such leaders for 
the Western States. The object of the 
conference was to train young men for 
the work or visitation of Student Asso- 
ciations in their respective States, under 
the auspices of and at the expense of the 
State committees, the Student Depart- 
ment of the International Committee 
supplying the training or instruction for 
this purpose. The conference was con- 
ducted by Mr. C. C. Michener and Mr. 
H. P. Andersen, Secretaries of the Stu- 
dent Department. There were in attend- 
ance thirty-nine delegates from eight 
States. Among the subjects which were 
discussed were, “ The Student Missionary 
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Campaign,” “ The Student Summer Con- 
ferences,” “ The Relation of the Student 
Association to State Work, to the Volun- 
teer Movement, and to the Intercolleg- 
iate Movement,” “The Present Condi- 
tion of the Bible Study Department,” 
“ Fundamental Principles in Student As- 
sociation Work,” and “ Hints for the 
Visit of a Deputation Man.” The ear- 
nestness and ability of the delegates was 
a marked characteristic of the conference. 
The most impressive session was held on 
the Sunday night of the conference, 
when each of the delegates spoke of his 
personal experience in devotional Bible 
study and in personal work, and when a 
policy for the student work of the coming 
year in the eight states represented by 
the delegates was outlined. 


Monthly Missionary Meeting 
Topic: A Suggestive Life. 


ROBABLY no variety of topics so 
appeals to life as the biographical. 
If well worked out, the biography of a 
strong missionary will not only interest 
a student audience, but will in many cases 
enlarge the students’ conception of the 
possibilities of their own future, and lead 
to decisions that may greatly affect the 
needy world. For these reasons, let 
much careful and prayerful thought and 
planning be given to the present meet- 
ing. 

1. As to the sphere of action from 
which this life is chosen, let it be from 
that field in which the majority of stu-~ 
dents are most interested, whether in the 
city, home, or foreign field. This sug- 
gestion may need to be modified, how- 
ever, in view of the literature available. 

2. In choosing speakers, try to secure 
students who are capable of being in- 
spired with high ideals, and who have a 
vision which overlooks idiosyncrasies 
and petty details, and perceives instead 
the great outstanding facts of the life 
under consideration. 

3. The treatment of the topic should 
not lose sight of the word “ suggestive ” 
in the title. The speakers will there- 
fore be on the lookout for traits of char- 
acter as well as for actions and incidents 
that will stimulate and guide the personal 
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life of the students. For the purpose of 
maintaining sustained interest, the ad- 
dresses should be brightened by occa- 
sional anecdotes found in the biography, 
as well as by racy descriptions, pathetic 
or humorous incidents, etc. 

4. Do not ask more than four speakers 
at most to participate, and see that none 
of them greatly overruns the time allotted 
him. While the biography chosen will 
determine the topics assigned to the 
speakers, the following will usually be 
profitable for presentation: Those facts in 
early life which had a formative or de- 
ciding influence on his future; a clear ac- 
count of the man’s environment, if it was 
out of the ordinary; the special work un- 
dertaken, including its difficulties and 
the way in which he overcame them; 
the results of the life-work in their effect 
upon the man himself, as well as upon 
the community in which he labored and 
upon the world at large. 

5. One of the following lives may be 
chosen, if the literature at hand does not 
make another biography more desirable: 
City workers—Jerry Macaulay, Arnold 
Toynbee; Home Missionaries—Peter 
Cartwright, Marcus Whitman; Foreign 
Missionaries—David Livingstone, John 
G. Paton. 

Do not give up the idea of using this 
topic because the library is without suit- 
able biographies, for oftentimes the gen- 
eral encyclopedias or dictionaries of bi- 
ography, which nearly every library pos- 
sesses, will furnish sufficient material. 


A Request from Student 
Leaders in China 


|S ge ee ge in daily prayer the Na- 

tional Convention of the College 
Young Men’s Christian Associations of 
China, to be held at Shanghai, May 19- 


22, 1899. 
DEFINITE REQUESTS 

1. Pray that the students in the colleges 
of China may make prayerful, adequate 
efforts to be represented at the Conven- 
tion. 

2. Pray that the difficulties presented 
by great distances, by differences of lan- 
guage and of traditypns may be overcome, 
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and that the Convention may have a spir- 
itual unity. 

3. Pray that the important questions re- 
lating to the work of local Associations, 
to the future of the Student Movement in 
China, and to the evangelization of China 
in this generation may be so acted on as 
shall be most pleasing to God. 

4. Pray that the delegates may return 
to the various parts of the Empire, and 
take up their work “ in the power of the 
Spirit.” 


Reviews 


“ Nogle Oplysninger om Verdens kriste- 
lige Studenterforbund” (Some Ex- 
planations of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation). Copenhagen, 
Denmark. 

This pamphlet consists of translations 
into Danish of some of the articles in the 
two pamphlets of the Federation, the 
‘* World’s Student Christian Federation,” 
and the “ Students of the World United,” 
and in the reports of the meetings of the 
Federation in 1897 and 1898. The pam- 
phlet contains seven chapters upon the 
following subjects: “ The Origin, Ob- 
jects, and Significance of the Federation,” 
“Ten Years of Progress,” “ The Perils 
of the Federation,” “ The World’s Stu- 
dent Conference at Eisenach,” “ The Ex- 
tent of the Federation,” “ What has the 
Federation Accomplished?” and “ How 
can the Federation be Strengthened so 
that it may be a Greater Blessing?” The 
pamphlet of twenty pages is attractively 
printed, and is a valuable contribution to 
the Scandinavian literature of the Student 
Movement. 


“Bericht tiber die Internationale Stu- 
denten-Konferenz zu Ejisenach am 
Fusse der Wartburg, 13-17 Juli, 1898 ” 
(Report of the International Student 
Conference at Eisenach, at the foot of 


the Wartburg, July 13-17, 18098). 
Theophil Mann, Colmar i. Elsass, 
Deutschland. 


This is the German edition of the re- 
port of the Conference of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation. It is not 
a translation of the edition of the report 
of which a review appeared in THE IN- 
TERCOLLEGIAN for March, but is an in- 
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dependent report of the proceedings of 
the Conference. It contains a valuable 
table, which shows the condition of the 
Christian Student Movements on April 1, 
1898, which takes the place of the de- 
scriptive reports ofthese individual Move- 
ments. The report upon “ How can the 
Federation best serve the individual 
Movements?” is an abbreviation of the 
full reports from the Movements in the 
Federation. The volume contains a full 
report of the service in the chapel on the 
Wartburg, which was held on July 17, 
and gives in full the sermon preached on 
John xviii, 17-21, by Archdeacon N. Tra- 
bert, the Court Chaplain of the Grand 
Duke of Saxe-Weimar, before the Con- 
ference deputation in the little chapel 
where Luther himself preached when he 
was confined in the castle. 


“Within the Purdah.” By S. Arm- 
strong-Hopkins, M.D. New York: 
Eaton & Mains, 1898. $1.25. 


The title of this book suggests India, 
but not the important fact that it dis- 
cusses a theme concerning which scarcely 
anything has been written—woman’s 
medical missionary work. Medical vol- 
unteers, especially among women stu- 
dents, will gladly welcome this attrac- 
tively illustrated volume. 

Book I., “ Within the Purdah,” con- 
tains graphic and interesting accounts of 
Indian homes, government hospitals, 
missionary dispensaries and _ hospitals, 
the physical ills to which Hindu women 
are subject, and pictures a number of typ- 
ical patients. Book IL., “In the Zenana 
Homes of Indian Princes,” while in- 
tensely interesting, and admirably 
adapted to advertise the author’s renown, 
would probably better have been omitted. 
Mrs. Armstrong-Hopkins apparently 
fails to think of the public breach of con- 
fidence displayed in this section of the 
book, and utterly departs from the policy 
of far wiser missionaries, who either omit 
names, or tell such compromising stories 
in books “ printed but not published.” 
Book III., “ Heroes and Heroines of 
Zion,” will be much appreciated by Meth- 
odists and especially by medical students 
of that branch of the Church, as it gives 
a very life-like account of the workers as 
one sees them on the field. The poetical 
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conclusion by her husband, who, by the 
way, is plain Mr. Hopkins, without a 
hyphen, might better have been omitted. 

Barring these two weaknesses and a 
somewhat faulty and egotistical style, we. 
commend the book very heartily, and 
trust that it may have many readers. 


“Missionary Expansion Since the Refor- 
mation.” By the Rev. J. A. Graham, 
M.A. New York, Chicago, Toronto: 
Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.25. 

One can not but have a twofold opinion 
concerning the value of this profusely il- 
lustrated account of the principal mis- 
sionary events from the Reformation down 
to the present day. The author does not 
seem to lack information, despite the fact 
that he is a missionary on the * threshold 
of three closed lands” in the Eastern Him- 
alayas; nor does he write wholly on his, 
own responsibility, as he is fortunate in 
having as revisers nearly a dozen authori- 
ties. Doubtless the root difficulty with 
the volume is the author’s attempt to do 
the impossible, viz., to compress all Prot- 
estant missionary history within 240 
pages, with the very serious complication 
of still further limiting his space by in- 
serting 145 illustrations and eight maps. 
While some of the pictures are large 
enough to be useful, fully half of them 
would better have been omitted and the 
space used for reading matter. Thus 
Spanish America occupies only three and 
a half pages, of which a map and two 
pictures fill more than a page and a half. 
The maps are throughout so tiny that they 
are of little value, and statistics are con- 
spicuous by their absence or meagerness, 
save in the case of China, where they seem 
to be mainly those of 1893. 

In spite of these weaknesses some por- 
tions of the world are treated with ap- 
proximate adequacy; and even when Mr. 
Graham causes his material to pass rap- 
idly before the vision, he seizes upon liv- 
ing facts and inspiring factors in the great 
enterprise and delineates them with a few 
characterizing strokes of his facile pencil. 
To those who desire a rapid survey of the 
whole field of modern missions, and who 
expect to fill in the outline later from a 
wider reading, we can strongly commend 
the book. 














